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the swamp of ruin into which it is leading her the better 
for herself and for the world. In the direction in which 
she is going lies a great debacle, and that not many years 
hence. What is most needed by her to-day is not more 
Dreadnaughts and territorial armies, but more moral in- 
sight and some genuine moral courage both on the "front 
benches " of the House of Commons and throughout the 
country. Nothing else can save her from her perils and 

her alarms. 

1 ■ ♦ ■ 

President Taft's Adoption of the 
Roosevelt Naval Policy. 

It has been a source of sincere regret to many that 
President Taft, at the very opening of his Administration, 
has bound himself explicitly to the Roosevelt naval policy. 
Here is what he says in his inaugural : 

" My distinguished predecessor has in many speeches 
and messages set out with great force and striking 
language the necessity for maintaining a strong navy 
commensurate with the coast line, the governmental 
resources and the foreign trade of our nation; and 1 
wish to reiterate all the reasons which he has presented 
in favor of the policy of maintaining a strong navy as 
the be'st conservator of our peace with other nations 
and the best means of securing respect for the assertion 
of our rights, the defense of our interests and the exercise 
of our influence in international matters." 

These last phrases about a strong navy being the best 
conservator of our peace, etc., are but the commonplaces 
of the theory of the " big stick," the doctrine that brute 
force is above all other agencies in the effective preserva- 
tion and advancement of right, justice and concord among 
nations. One would have expected a man of President 
Taft's eminently judicial temper and wide experience to 
have said something of quite the opposite purport, and 
to have appealed to history, to our own history in par- 
ticular, in support of his contention. If there is anything 
certain in our history it is that our national welfare and 
security and our influence upon the world have come very 
largely from our moral leadership, and not in any con- 
siderable measure from the potency of our armies and 
navies. 

This part of the new President's inaugural has made 
a bad impression abroad, where ever-increasing millions 
of the people are sighing for relief from the piled-up 
burdens of the vast armaments of the day, and have been 
looking wistfully to our country to open to them the 
door of hope. This disappointment was well voiced by 
Mr. Birrell of the British government in a speech at 
Bristol immediately after Mr. Taft's inauguration. He 
declared these utterances of Mr. Taft to be " words of 
doom." " They have shattered some of the best hopes 
of humanity." " All I can say is that it is a miserable 
pity. It is a miserable pity that these hopes should be 



shattered, and that we now have to deal with the United 
States as a fully equipped military and naval nation." 
Then, after declaring that the other nations would have to 
meet the new situation created by the United States, he 
continues : " I take a gloomy view of this universal feeling 
that great armaments must be maintained." Mr. Birrell 
said that he saw " no cure for these terrible things except 
the fraternization of nations. Otherwise you are doomed 
to this miserable game of ' beggar my neighbor.' Fra- 
ternization is the only way by which you will be able to 
reduce armaments and make people see what an infamy 
and a shame they are." 

What might President Taft not have done for the 
world in the direction of more perfect fraternization if, 
instead of repeating these well worn phrases of his prede- 
cessor, he had frankly declared that his Administration 
would immediately put itself at the head of a movement 
for securing at the earliest possible moment an agreement 
among the powers for an arrest and reduction of arma- 
ments and relief from the enormous financial burdens 
attending them ! The world would have followed the 
lead of such statesmanship in an incredibly short time. 
That is what must be done ultimately, and some govern- 
ment must take the lead. Why not ours? Why not 
now, when the third Hague Conference is rising before 
us, only a little way off? 

However, President Taft, alongside of these "words 
of doom," as Mr. Birrell characterizes them, has strongly 
emphasized in his inaugural one thing that ought to have 
been emphasized. He declares that "our international 
policy is always to promote peace." " We shall make 
every effort, consistent with national honor and the 
highest national interest, to avoid a resort to arms. We 
favor every instrumentality, like that of the Hague Tri- 
bunal and arbitration treaties made with a view to its use 
in all international controversies, in order to maintain 
peace and to avoid war." 

This is strong and well put. If this policy is faithfully 
carried out, as we have no doubt that President Taft will 
endeavor to carry it out in spite of the handicap under 
which he has placed himself by the acceptance of the 
Roosevelt naval policy, there will be no occasion to resort 
to arms while he is in the White House. There will 
likewise be no occasion, it will be discovered, to add an- 
other battleship to the already overgrown navy in order 
to insure us against injustice and attack from some other 
power. Indeed, it will be found that the continual in- 
crease of the navy, on the basis of suspicion and distrust 
of other nations, is radically inconsistent with the pro- 
fessed policy of maintaining peace and making every 
effort to avoid resort to arms. The other nations will 
judge of our policy and our intentions not by what we 
say only, but still more by what we do. 



